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OR the cotton textile industry the first six months of 

1937 represented the crest of the recovery period. 

All previous records of output were surpassed and 
previous employment records equalled. Full-time em- 
ployment was being provided to approximately 460,000 
workers, and cotton was being consumed at a rate in 
excess of 8,000,000 bales per year. The average weekly 
payroll was approximately $6,700,000, or an annual rate 
of nearly $350,000,000. 

In 1932, which was the trough year of the depression, 
the industry employed only 300,000 workers, consumed 
only 5,000,000 bales of cotton, and had payroll approxi- 
mating only $170,000,000. Since that time, with the 
exception of a slight setback which occurred in 1934, 
the trend of physical activity has been steadily advancing. 
In 1936 the industry had a physical volume of business 
substantially the same as that enjoyed in 1929 and for 
the first time seemed to be emerging from a tragic six- 
year period of heavy financial loss and staggering insolv- 
encies. The brief period of real prosperity in 1937 was, 
therefore, unique and represented an experience which 
had not been enjoyed by the industry since 1927, which 
was the last year in which volume and prices had com- 
bined in such a way as to create real prosperity. 

During the recovery period from 1932 to 1937, the 
outstanding events were the enactment and administra- 
tion of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. These went into effect 
almost concurrently in the summer of 1933. Under. the 
National Industry Recovery Act the cotton textile indus- 
try inaugurated Code Number One. Under this code 
hours of labor in the industry were reduced from approx- 
imately 55 hours per week to 40 hours per week. The 
hourly wage rate was increased from 23c per hour to 36c 
per hour. 

Coincident with these radical changes in the employ- 
ment practices of the industry was the imposition by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of a processing tax on cotton 
amounting to 4.2c per pound. Thus within a few short 
weeks the industry experienced abruptly an increase of 
80% in its labor cost and an increase of approximately 
90% in its raw material cost. 

As regards the fundamental objectives of the N. R. A.. 
the industry was at that time and still is in full sympathy 
with them. The N. R. A. fell into disrepute for a reason 
wholly apart from these fundamental objectives and 
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which need not here be discussed. After the invalidation 
of the N. R. A., the industry voluntarily reaffirmed its 
faith in the salient principles, and has continued to ob- 
serve them in the operation of approximately 85% of its 
spindles and looms. 

An overwhelming majority of the industry believe in 
the social and economic desirability of the 40-hour work 
week for individual employees; of the 80-hour per week 
limitation on the operation of machinery; of the elimina- 
tion of the employment of all persons under the age of 
16, and of the payment of an hourly wage rate not less 
than the minima provided in the code. The truly con- 
structive features of the N. R. A. have left upon the in- 
dustry a permanent imprint. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act touched the industry 
deeply only with the processing tax. This tax was prob- 
ably the greatest single deterrent to prosperity which the 
industry had to face and overcome during the difficult 
years from the birth of the tax to its death. It placed the 
industry ast a great disadvantage in its relationship with 
competitive fabrics, materials and fibers. It created the 
impossible task of allocating equitably the burden of the 
tax to the thousands of varied products- which constitute 
the output of the industry. Imposed as it was upon the 
first processor, it represented a large item of cost which 
in subsequent transactions with weavers, converters, 
wholesalers, garment manufacturers and retailers was 
pyramided to a figure far in excess of the original assess- 
ment before it reached the hands of the final consumer. 

The industry could not successfully pass this tax on to 
the public without placing its products at such a market 
disadvantage as to destroy consumption. The restrictive 
effect on consumption in turn would serve only to depress 
the price of raw cotton. Thus, even in theory, it is the 
type of tax which defeats the very purpose that it is sup- 
posed to serve. 


In actual practice the industry itself absorbed the 
greater part of the tax, which is probably the chief rea- 
son why the year 1935 was for the textile industry as a 
whole a year in which profits were less than one per cent 
and a year in which cotton consumption failed to reach 
the level justified by the general state of business. The 
year which followed the invalidation of the processing 
tax witnessed an increase in cotton consumption of 
1,400,000 bales. The industry’s experience with this tax 


was bitter and tragic. The only compensation therefrom 
is the lesson which it provides for the future. 
Coming into the year 1937, the industry felt, justifiably, 
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that its newly-captured prosperity had been well won. 
During the years which lay behind, it had first embraced 
and then wrestled with the practical realities of the Gov- 
ernment’s regulation of business. Virtually every phase 
of business had met the impact of the State. A baffling 
array of new conceptions of the function of government 
had been confronted and tested. Moreover, the industry 
had become more keenly aware of the significance of its 
own relationship to society. It was socially and economi- 
cally more alert alike to its obligations and its privileges, 
and knew as it had never known before the circumstances 
and conditions prerequisite to the maintenance of pros- 
perity, stability and public The backward 
elements in the industry had, to a large extent, fallen by 
the wadside. 


will. 


Surplus and obsolete machinery had, to a 
large extent, been liquidated or scrapped. Business phi- 
losophy had been raised to higher standards and trade 
practices had been brought to a level of excellence hitherto 
unknown. 

But these well earned material as well as intangible 
satisfactions proved to be of short duration. The pros- 
perity of the first half of 1937 was quickly superseded by 
the recession of the second half of 1937. 

At the peak of activity in April and May, 1937, manu- 
facturers of cotton goods were employing 468,000 work- 
ers. By November the number employed had dropped to 
399,000. Official employment figures for December are 
not yet available, but we know that a further decline 
occurred in that month. The Cotton-Textile Institute 
estimates that December employment did not exceed 
390,000 and probably fell considerably below that figure. 
Of these a great majority were working on a part-time 
basis. 

In April and May employment averaged 38.3 hours per 
week. The average in November was only 31 hours per 
week and we estimate that in December it will be between 
25 and 30 hours per week because of the three-day sched- 
ule of many mills that was extensively practiced in that 
month. 

Generally speaking, production activities at the end ot 
the year were only about 50% of those prevailing in 
April and May. In other words, the work now being 
done provides employment for the equivalent of about 
280,000 employees operating on a full time basis. Com- 
puted in this fashion December employment approxi- 
mates 180,000 less than May employment. 

A hurried survey of the extent and severity of the 
present recession has been made within the past few days 
in all of the more important textile states and will be 
reported upon by other representatives of the industry 
who will appear before this committee. For the industry 
as a whole the payroll dropped from an average ol 
$7,500,000 a week in May to $5,300,000 a week in No- 
vember; a still further decline occurred in December. 

The explanation of the present severe recession in this 
industry may not be known in full but it is possible to 
advance at least a partial list of reasons for its occur- 
rence. About 40% 
onsumed directly by other industries such as the auto- 


of the output of cotton goods is 


mobile industry, the tobacco industry and many food 
industries. Any depressing influence on other industries, 
therefore, has an immediate repercussion upon the de- 


mand for cotton goods. 


About 20% of the output of cotton goods goes into 
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house furnishings and supplies. The demand for these 
articles is very responsive to the rate of residential con- 
struction. A slowing down of residential construction, 
reducing as it does the number of new homes requiring 
furnishings, reduces in proportion the demand for cotton 
goods of an appropriate character. 

The remaining 40% of the output of the industry goes 
into personal consumption chiefly for apparel purposes. 
Reduced employment in other industries bringing about 
as it does a curtailment of the general purchasing power 
is reflected in a diminishing demand for apparel goods. 

This analysis, though brief, is sufficient to indicate 
that the stability of the textile industry is to a very large 
extent dependent on the welfare of other industries. Our 
first concern, therefore, is to look for causes which afiect 
all industry. In this search for causes I think it very 
important not to confuse the manifestations or symptoms 
of recession with the original forces which have brought 
them about. It is not logical to say that the recession is 
caused by the failure of the construction industry or by 
the failure of the utilities to expand their investment 
operations. These are merely features of the recession 
as it is. 

[In times like this the search for causes of recession or 
prosperity inevitably leads one to examine first the polli- 
cies of government relationship to business. 

Whether we like it or not it is an indisputable fact that 
Amedican business sentiment is hypersensitive to all poli- 
cies, and official utterances emanating from Washington. 
It is equally true that many of the business reactions 
proved to be ill-advised and unfounded. A highly perti- 
nent and very important example of this was the inflation 
scare which pervaded the country during the last half of 
1936 and the first half of 1937. The rising prices of 
agricultural commodities appeared to give semblance of 
truth to this doctrine of inflation which was the outgrowth 
of government fiscal policv. People everywhere were told 
that the only protection against the evils of inflation was 
investment in consumable commodities and the ownership 
of actual equities in real property. 

In consequence the prices of minerals and metals soon 
joined the upward march with agricultural materials. 
The accumulation of heavy inventories which took place 
generally and the placing of orders far in advance of 
actual requirement came to bear close resemblance to 
stmilar excesses which occurred in the genuine inflation 
period of 1919 and 1920. The undermining of this 
insecure market situation was made inevitable by the 
tremendous crops of 1937. 

Just as agricultural prices had led the way upward, 
they continued in advance on the downward march, and 
the violence of their decline necessitated a rewriting of 
values throughout the entire price structure. All com- 
mercial buying stopped except for immediate needs; in- 
dustry went on a hand-to-mouth basis; heavy inventory 
losses were suffered throughout the entire distributive 
system and by many manufacturers, and all ideas of 
inflation rapidly risappeared. 

However, this sequence of events did not move for- 
ward unaided. Before the summer of 1937 was over it 
had become clearly evident that business had lost the 
sustaining influence of corporation expenditures ordinarily 
made for expansion and modernization purposes. Much 
of this loss was correctly attributable to the undistributed 
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surplus tax. The downward momentum was accelerated 
by international fears and uncertainties. The Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia, the war in Spain, the Sino-Japanese 
conflict were but outward manifestations of a world-wide 
tension which threatened momentarily another World 
War. Certainly no blame but only praise is due our own 
Government for the masterful way in which it has han- 
dled these international difficulties. 

But, however dependent the textile industry may be 
upon the course of events wholly outside its own activities, 
its course is, to a large degree, shaped by circumstances 
which are uniquely its own. The industry is composed 
of more than 1,000 separate and independent units scat- 
tered all the way from Maine to Texas. No one of these 
units is sufficiently large to occupy a dominant or mon- 
opolistic position. In fact, no one unit of the industry 
represents more than 3% of the industry’s total capacity. 
The industry is, therefore, intensely competitive and 
traditionally has been highly individualistic. 

The bulk of its products are not sold directly to the 
consumer, but constitute the raw material for subsequent 
processors such as converters, garment manufacturers and 
interior decorators. Only a comparatively small percent- 
age of mill products are sold under trade marks or brands 
or in such a way as to permit a continued identification 
of the goods. The greater part of its product, therefore, 
is sold on the open market on a price quality basis. 

The raw material which the industry uses fluctuates 
widely in price and supply. ‘This fact together with the 
extremely sensitive character of the market for cotton 
fabrics makes for a very unstable price situation. In an 
industry such as this the individual unit is in no position 
to shape the character of its markets, to control prices 
or to exercise appreciable influence on production policies. 
Relative to these things its immediate responsibility is 
merely to adjust its policies and operations to the appar- 
ent requirement of whatever situation may exist. 

During the last quarter of 1936 and the first quarter 
of 1937 four important bullish elements were as follows: 
First, cotton goods stocks throughout the country in the 
hands of final processors and distributors were at com- 
paratively low levels. Second, the rising tide of general 
business occasioned an increase in the demand for cotton 
goods to meet the actual needs of the trade and at the 
same time necessitated an enlargement of stocks as a 
natural consequence of enlarged trade volume. Third, 
the price of cotton during this period was steadily rising 
and imparted a further stimulus to the desire of buyers 
to enlarge their holdings of cotton goods in anticipation 
of still higher prices. Fourth, the urge to buy was still 
further stimulated by increasing labor costs due to gen- 
eral wage increases granted in January of 1937 and again 
in March and April. 

To these real and tangible forces making for produc- 
tion expansion and increased sales were added others of 
an intangible and psychological character. These were 
engendered partly by widespread strikes and labor diffi- 
culties in other sections of the country and in other indus- 
tries which it was feared might become general. 

Heightening still further the industry’s fears as to the 
future of costs was the impending wage and hour legis- 
lation, which at that time was regarded as certain of 
passage, and which was expected to increase the cost of 
production materially. It will be recalled that the estab- 
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lishment of the code under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was preceded by intense production and spec- 
ulative activity in anticipation of higher costs and prices 
This history was to a smaller degree being repeated in 
the spring of 1937 in anticipation of the expected passage 
of drastic wage and hour legislation. 

Under this combination of circumstances it was not 
surprising that in the early months of 1937 buyers were 
placing orders for cotton goods with the mills in advance 
of actual needs by as much as six to nine months. The 
industry quickly built up the greatest back-log of unfilled 
orders in its history. Although production was spurred 
to the highest tempo ever experienced, sales ran ahead ol 
output and in consequence the inventories of cotton mills 
sank to the lowest point on record. During the first 
quarter of 1937 the aggregate of cotton mill inventories 
was less than three days’ output. Aggregate unfilled or- 
ders reached sixteen weeks production. 

The extraordinarily heavy volume of shipments had, 
by early summer of 1937, filled the shelves of converters, 
cutters-up, wholesalers and retail distributors as well as 
industrial consumers. Coincident with this large accum- 
ulation of goods the shrinkage of the general buying 
power of the public began to make itself felt. At this 
juncture, to make matters worse, the price of raw cotton 
began its headlong plunge. During the remainder of the 
year it was destined to fall by as much as 7c per pound. 

The falling price of cotton together with the dimin- 
ished demand for cotton goods played havoc with inven- 
tory values. The pressure of secondary holders to unload 
became very acute with the result that orders for new 
goods practically disappeared. 

This recount of events makes possible an intelligent 
answer to the question: Did the textile industry over 
produce during its prosperity period? It did, indeed, 
engage in extraordinarily active production, but this pro 
duction was in compliance with an urgent market de 
mand. During the boom period output. was actually less 
than sales. Production could not have been kept on a 
lower level than actually occurred without resort to ex. 
travagantly higher prices and without arbitrary retusal 
to accept what appeared to be legitimate orders to meet 
the requirements of trade. ‘There was at the time no way 
of assertaining whether current output was excessive 
Certainly that was not the opinion either of buyers or o! 
the business community generally. Truly industry can- 
not be charged with overproduction if it produces no 
more than it is able to sell at profitable prices. It would 
seem, therefore, more accurate to refer to the excesses 
which occurred as over-buying rather than overproduc 
tion. It is clearly not within the province of the producer 
to dictate to the consumer the amount which he should 
purchase. 

Beginning in June 1937 sales of cotton goods in the 
primary market began to decline at an accelerating rate 
and practically reached the vanishing point by December. 
Despite the rapid decline in sales, the fortunate press of 
a large volume of unfilled orders enabled the industry to 
sustain its production activity to a fairly high rate until 
midsummer. 


Thereafter, production curtailment was 
necessarily rapid, but failed to keep pace with the decline 
The inventory situation within the last 
few months of 1937 underwent a complete reversal. Dur- 
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Dixie Chemical Products Co. Enters Textile Ginnings to January 16th this year and last year, by 
Field States, follow: 

Alabama, 1,560,588 this year, and 1,132,894 last year: 

ES Arizona, 266,049 and 172,015: Arkansas, 1,730,203 and 

1,260,708: Calif rnia, 465,700 and 402,551: Florida, 
35.124 and 27,631: Georgia, 1,465,723 and 1,073,999: 


Dixie Chemical Products Company, Ltd., announces 
that they are entering into the textile field with a line of 
specialized products for sizing, dyeing and finishing, as 


Louisiana, 1,039,213 and 741,588; Mississippi, 2,419,414 
ag well as cutting, quenching, and tempering oils and greases and 1.854.134: Missouri. 359.755 and 299.082: New 
4g for the metal trade. They have formerly.been manulac- Mexico. 146.217 and 104.039: North Carolina. 768.453 
Sa turing disinfectants, insecticides, soaps, etc., in Birming- and 562.009: Oklahoma. 735.797 and 288.011: South 
oy ham, Ala., for 20 years. Carolina, 958,736 and 767,190; Tennessee, 599,604 and 
a : Stanford Thomas, formerly with the Westboyd Man- 420,848: Texas, 4,822,709 and 2,808,365; Virginia, 38.,- 
oa ufacturing Company, of Chicago, is in charge of sales in 326 and 28,986; all other States, 17,125 and 12,331. 

Alabama and Georgia. 
Tull. Brown 
4 Ginnings Seer 17% Million 15th 
oa ‘dia Announcement has bien made relative to the marriage 
2-2 
ae: ae oe on December 23rd of Reid Tull, of the North Carolina 
Washington, D. C——The Census Bureau reported that 
Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. C., to Miss Grace Brown, 
— cotton of 1937 growth ginned prior to January 16th to- f Salichury N.C 
7 ‘ talled 17,645,756 running bales, counting 316,158 round Me a NOC 
bales as half bales, and including 9,592. bales of Ameri- the at 
— ‘inishing Company. e is a textile gradu: or N. 
State College, where he was a star football player. 
4 lo January 16th a year ago ginnings totalled 11,956,- 7 
— ) 381 bales, including 280,642 round bales and 14,686 bales ban: 
 - of American-Egyptian, and to that date two years ago Kind Lady: “And how would you like a nice chop? 
. x ginnings were 10,248,191, including 280,917 round bales Weary Tramp: Dat all depends, lady—is it lamb, 
—. and 16,284 American-Egyptian. pork or wood?” 
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Murchison’s Report To Senate Committee 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ing the spring months mill inventories had been extremely 
low and stocks of goods in the hands of subsequent hol- 
ders were large and expanding. At the end of the year 
mill inventories were high and stocks in the hands of 
subsequent holders were rapidly being depleted. In the 
last four months of the year cotton mills were operating 
on a level approximately one-third lower than that ob- 
taining during the first four months of the year. Yet 
stocks of goods grew very much greater. This would 
seem to indicate that from the industry point of view 
overproduction was more of a reality in the latter part 
of 1937 than during its beginning. 

The entire record of the last six months shows that 
the industry opposed with every power at its command 
the downward trend of business and restored to pro- 
duction curtailment only with the utmost reluctance. 
The industry recognized that its first and primary obli- 
gation was to its employees. This is not an assertion 
based merely on knowledge of the human factors pre- 
vailing in the industry. It is borne out fully by statistical 
facts which are a matter of official record. In the first 
place, during this period of tragic recession the industry 
has maintained the high hourly wage rates which pre- 
vailed at the peak of the boom period. It has been done 
despite the heavy financial losses involved in such a 
policy. 

In the second place, the reduction of the number of 
workers on the payroll has been kept at the lowest pos- 
sible minimum. The workers laid off completely comprise 
only about 17% of those employed during the first half 
of the year. The actual decline in operation exceeds 
this percentae by almost three times. Moreover, it is 
reasonable to presume that the greater part of this 17% 
which has been laid off were employed in mills which 
have closed down entirely. 

The industry has met its employment problem by a 
policy of spreading the work. The great majority of 
workers are operating on a three-day or four-day basis. 
By this method of staggering the work a maximum num- 
ber of employees are assured of a weekly pay envelope 
containing 60% or more of customary earnings. It is a 
proceedure which is not only desirable from the general 
social and economic point of view but which also allev- 
ates greatly local relief problems which have to be met 
by Government and private agencies. 

The industry’s intense desire to make more work for 
its employees is further evidenced by its price policies. 
Promptly upon the decline of new orders the industry 
to keep goods moving at prices which the public could 
afiord to pay and to maintain employment in the mills 
began to reduce prices. Between May and December 
mill prices for cotton goods were reduced on the average 
by as much as 35% and on many important construc- 
tions by as much as 40%. These declines represented 
far more than the reduction in the cost of raw cotton. 
They have gone so far as to eliminate all profits from 
mill operations and for most mills they are considerably 
below the actual cost of production. Without doubt a 
large percentage of the mills in the industry have, in the 
second half of 1937, suffered losses which approach or 
equal the profits which were made in the first half of 
1937. So far as I know, the price declines which have 
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occurred in the cotton textile industry surpass those of 
any other industry and are four to five times as much as 
the national commodity price decline. : 

The drop in price of staple cotton goods from the peak 
in the first quarter to the low in December ts the sharpest 
price decline that has occurred in our industry in nearly 
20 years. For example, the principal type of print cloth, 
namely the 5.35 construction, declined 173¢c a pound 
between March and Deeember while the cost of the 
cotton in the cloth declined only 8c a pound. In an im- 
portant construction of sheetings, namely 40 x 40, 6.15, 
the price dropped 21c a pound and the cost of the cotton 
only 7c a pound. In a leading type of cotton yarn, name- 
ly 20/2 ply warp, the price dropped 17c and the cost of 
cotton only 7c a-pound. In other words, goods prices 
declined more than twice as much as raw cotton: In the 
latter part of the year prices generally were lower than 
the average cost of production. 

In the light of these facts it cannot be said that the 
industry psychologically or in reality has engaged in any 
thought or action which might be interpreted as indiffer- 
ence to its social and economic responsibility, or hos- 
tility to the general national interest, or what has been 
referred to as a strike against the Administration. On 
the contrary, it has employed every means at its disposal 
to break the log jam of a stagnant market and has main- 
tained the high standards of employer-employee rela- 
tionship with respect to employment, wages and hours, 
when the easier and more immediately profitable course 
would have been in another direction. The mills have, 
in fact, contributed to the national income during these 
difficult months for an amount far greater than the total 
of its income during the same period. 

The events of the past four years whether they relate 
to recovery or recession are eloquent and convincing in 
the lesson they teach as regards future policy. ‘They re- 
veal with equal clarity what should be done and what 
should be left undone. 

I shall attempt to draw first the simpler and most 
obvious deduction. At the head of the list comes the 
Processing Tax as a form of taxation which past experi- 
ence teaches us should be scrupulously avoided. It is 
trade destroying in character and wholly unfair and in- 
equitable in its application to every group offected. It is 
injurious alike to farmer, mill and consumer. ‘The very 
name should be anathema in any program of, tax legis- 
lation. 

Equally apparent is the obvious necessity of repealing 
the Undistributed Surplus Tax or at least so modifying 
it that it no longer constitutes an insuperable obstacle 
to sound financial management. Its inequities apply 
alike to big business and small business. It works great 
injury to corporations with impaired capital. It penalizes 
the repayment of corporate debts. It plays havoc with 
plant expansion and modernization which are so essen- 
tial to industrial progress and to the maintenance ol 
employment. 

The experience of the last four years likewise teaches 
that the regulatory powers of the central government 
should be directed only to those purposes which are 
general, fundamental, clearly necessary and fully appar- 
ent to the general public. Not less important than the 
purposes aimed at are the means employed to accom- 
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FOR PERMANENT WHITE EMULSIONS PRODUCED WITH EASE 


CYANAMID’S CREAM SOFTENER 


Its light color and the ease with which it 
produces a permanent white emulsion in 
water recommends Cyanamid’s CREAM 
SOFTENER to your attention. 

You will find it efficient and economical 
for finishing any grade or style of cloth 
whether dyed, printed or bleached— 
especially for finishing white piece goods 


and knitted fabrics, as it will not yellow 


American Cyanamid Chemical 


but holds white indefinitely. And be- 
cause it emulsifies so readily in water it 
is excellent for softening hosiery, knitted 
fabrics, voiles and crepes, and fer finish- 
ing a variety of other materials including 
CREAM 
SOFTENER is available in grades of 
78%, 50% 


cotton and rayon mixtures. 


and 25%. Samples available 


on request. 
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Personal News 


H. T. Mahaffey, of Clanton, Ala., is now supervisor of 
Sample Production, Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


J. H. Sanders, formerly superintendent of the Gayle 
plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., has been 
transferred to the Springstein plant. 


Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, was elected vice- 
president of the W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company otf 
Atlanta, Ga., at their annual meeting. 


G. C. Rambow, formerly overseer spinning at Marlboro 
Cotton Mills No. 5, Bennettsville, S. C., is now third 
hand in card room at the Sibley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga. 


W. M. Sherard, of Hendersonville, N. C., former su- 
perintendent at Whitmire, S. C., and former president ot 
the Southern Textile Association, has been appointed 
member of the Rural Electrification Authority of North 
Carolina. 


A. P. Frierson, member of the Regal Manufacturing 
Company of Knoxville, Tenn., manufacturers of work 
clothing, has been appointed Director of Finance of the 
City of Knoxville. 


R. W. Schrimshire has resigned his position as night 
foreman of spinning at Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., to become overseer of spinning at Jordan 
Mills, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 


(. W. Wilbanks, for the past ten months superintend- 
ent of the Springstein plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
has been promoted to the office of general superintendent 
of the Gayle plant of the same organization in Chester, 
hes 
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James Boyd Appointed Westinghouse Eastern 
District Manager 


James Boyd, satiety assistant Eastern district man- 
ager, has been appointed Eastern district managér of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. As Eastern 
district manager, he succeeds H. F. Boe, who has become 
commercial manager of the company, with offices in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Boyd’s headquarters will be New York, 
the Westinghouse Building at 150 Broadway. 

Mr. Boyd joined the Westinghouse Company 21 years 
ago, aS service engineer. In 1920 he was transferred to 
the sales department, New York office, as a salesman in 
the General Industry Section. In 1925 he was promoted 
to the position of supervisor of the General Mill Section; 
in 1935 he became Eastern Industrial manager. He was 
made Assistant Eastern District Manager last May. 


B. L. Fisher Heads Angle Silk Mills 


Martinsville, Va.—B. L. Fisher, of Martinsville, head 
of the Lee Telephone Company, was elected president of 
the Angle Silk Mills, Inc., of Rocky Mount, at the annual 
meeting of directors. Mr. Fisher succeeds J]. P. Pell, who 
will continue as treasurer and manager. 

Other officers include L. M. Fisher, Edward Saunders, 
Frank Peake, W. N. Shearer, R. H. Robinson, C. J. 
Davis and J. P. Pell. The directors’ session followed the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. 


Changes At Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Macon, Ga.——General Superintendent L. R. Brumby 
announced the following changes in the manufacturing 
department's organization at Bibb City: 

Ek. C. Gwaltney, acting agent, having completed the 
special work assigned him at the Columbus Mill, returns 
to Macon February Ist. Superintendent Russell B. New- 
ton will be in charge of the Columbus Mill. 

S. P. Jenkins is promoted from overseer in spinning to 
assistant superintendent in charge of carding and spin- 
ning. 

L. A. Graybill, formerly of the general offices, has been 
transferred to the Columbus Mill and is supervising tire 
fabric production. 

W. D. Jenkins continues as assistant superintendent in 
charge of the fancy weaving division. 

R. E. Henderson is made overseer of the spinning room. 

Charlie Ridley is in charge of opening, picker cards 
and combing. 

Henry Miller is in charge of drawing and fly frames. 

Albert Norris is in charge of spooling and warping. 


A little hillbilly watched a man at a tourist camp mak- 
ing use of a comb and brush, a tooth brush, a nail file 
and a whisk broom. 

“Gee, mister,” he finally queried. “Are you always 
that much trouble to yourself?’’—The Staley Journal. 

x * * 
“What color bathing suit was she wearing?”’ 
“T couldn't tell. She had her back turned.” 
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DuPont Divisions Hold Important Southern 
Sales 


Charlotte was host last week to two groups of DuPont 
Southern sales executives and representatives, who had 
as honor guests at their meetings, several high ranking 
officials from the headquarters offices in Wilmington, 
Del. 

On Thursday aat Hotel Charlotte, there was held the 
Charlotte branch's annual dyestuff and fine chemicals 
sales meeting, at which A. R. Chantler, director of sales, 
and W. F. Van Riper, assistant sales manager, were espe- 
cially invited guests. 

The all-day session of this group was followed by a 
banquet at the hotel, at which James D. Sandridge pre- 
sided and Douglas C. Newman made the principal ad- 
dress. Mr. Newman and Mr. Sandridge are assistant 
Southern sales managers. Other feature talks were de- 
livered by Mr. Chantler and Mr. Van Riper. 

A called meeting of the Carolina DuPont Club, which 
is composed of the sales executives and representatives of 
all DuPont divisions and departments in the two Caro- 
linas, was held on Friday at Hotel Charlotte. Honor 
guests at this meeting included, in addition to Mr. Chant- 
ler and Mr. Van Riper, J. W. McCoy, vice-president of 
EK. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., and Luther Reed, direc- 
tor of trade sales analysis, both of Wilmington. 

A luncheon at the hotel preceded the business session 
of this group. The principal talk was made by Mr. Mc- 
Coy, who declared that the DuPont companies were go- 
ing right ahead this year with their extensive research 
and expansion programs. He also gave as his opinion 
that business during the first six months of the year 
would show slow but steady improvement and that the 
last half would compare favorably with the first half of 
1937. 

The Friday meeting was attended by 50 club members, 
representing DuPont divisions and departments in the 
two Carolinas, including the dyestuff and fine chemical 
division, Grasselli Chemical Department, R. and H. 
Chemical Department, finishes division, acetate division 
and Cellophane division. 


John L. Dabbs, widely known Southern sales manager 
of the dyestuff and chemical division, is chairman of the 
Carolina DuPont Club, and J. J]. Cook is vice-chairman. 
The board of directors is composed of Mr. Dabbs, Mr. 
Cook, Frank Coker, Howard Smith and Leroy Kennett. 


OBITUARY 


A. B. SUMMEY 


Hillsboro, N. —~Funeral service was held January 
19th for A. B. Summey, 64, who died January 18th at 
Watts Hospital, Durham. 


Mr. Summey, who was overseer of the spinning room 
at the Eno Cotton Mill, had resided in Hillsboro for 31 
years, coming here from Greenville, S. C. He was an 
officer in the Hillsboro Baptist Church, a member of the 
Junior Order and a Mason. He was president of the 
Hillsboro Building and Loan Association. 
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Ciba Co. Transfers S. |. Parker 


A change in personnel has been announced by the Ciba 
Co., Inc. S. I. Parker, who has covered the Southeastern 
and Southern territory of the company for the past six 
years, has been transferred to the New York office. Be- 
cause of Mr. Parker’s thorough knowledge of the South 
and its needs, officials of the company feel that this move 
will prove extremely advantageous. to Ciba’s customers in 
this large and important territory. 

Harold P. Faust, who has been traveling the Piedmont 
section for the past few years, will succeed Mr. Parker. 
Mr. Faust originally was connected with the New York 
laboratory of the Ciba Company, then with the Greens- 
boro, N. C., office, where he was first in charge of the 
laboratory, then office manager, and afterwards salesman. 
Vhen the office was moved to Charlotte, N. C., he con- 
tinued to serve his North Carolina customers, but now 
will make his home in Columbus, Ga., and will call on 
the trade in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
Sippi. 

LD). A. Torrence, who has been with the Ciba Company 
for about six years, and who has been located in Chatta- 
nooga for nearly a year, will continue to contact the trade 
in north Georgia, northern Alabama and Tennessee. 


December Spindle Activity Under 1936 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported that the 
cotton spinning industry operated during December last 
year at 92 per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, 
compared with 105.2 per cent during November last year, 
and 34.5 per cent during December, 1936. 

Spinning spindles in place December 31st totalled 26,- 
704,476, of which 22,328,472 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 26,706,930 and 22,791,- 
550 during November, and 27,100,194 and 24,090,204 
during December a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December totalled 5,726,020,- 
185, or an average of 214 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 6,482,657,746 and 243 for November, and 
8,679,119,464 and 313 for December a year ago. 

Spinning spindles in place December 3lst in cotton- 
growing States totalled 18,798,330, of which 17,280,348 
were active at some time during the month, compared 
with 18,772,8484 and 17,381,936 for November, and 19,- 
019,960 and 17,549,224 for December a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for December in cotton-growing 
States totalled 4,646,507,392, or an average of 247 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 5,376,058,428 and 
286 for November, and 6,620,280,370 and 348 for De- 
cember a year ago. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for December in cotton-growing States were: 

Alabama, 445,774,445 and 232; Georgia, 804,518,722 
and 248; Mississippi, 54,544,104 and 263: North Caro- 
lina, 1,275,475,377 and 211; South Carolina, 1,635,541,- 
060 and 287; Tennessee, 168,574,568 and 281; Texas, 
71,466,070 and 278; Virginia, 147,085,800 and 232. 
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Fair came to town he always took them. At the Fair one 
year, there was a world famous bull and he wanted his 
children to see this bull, but it cost 10c each. That was 
a lot of money for a poor man with sixteen children and 
so he thought he would try to get a reduced rate. He 
went up to the man that was selling the tickets and said, 
‘Mister, I would like for my children here to see your 
bull, but there are sixteen of them, and I was wondering 
if you could make me a better price than 10c each.” 

The man selling the tickets replied, “Are those all your 
children?’’ Upon finding out that they were, he said, 
‘Go right on in, brother. I want the bull to see you!” 


Canadian Sanforizing Patents Are Upheld 

The Canadian Sanforizing patents of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., in the first infringement case involving this 
shrinkage process which now is used by mills and finish- 
ing plants producing more than 60 per cent of American 
cotton goods, have been upheld by Justice MacClean in 
the Exchequer Court of Canada at Ottowa. 

The decision, which was in the nature of a judgment 
against Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., interested 63 of the 
largest American textile mills whose sanforized goods 
output has a production value approximating $100,000,- 
000 annually. Complete text of the decision was received 
by John C. Turrell, director of Cluett, Peabody & Co.., 
Inc., in charge of the Sanforized-Shrunk division. 


Recent Patents To Carolinians 


Textile patents of interest were recently granted to 
Carolinians, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

William D. Dodenholf, of Greenville, S. C., secures 
broad claims on a picker for looms in which the forward 
shell of the picker is open and a fibrous or leather mem- 
ber is placed therein with the front layer overlapping the 
front edges of the shell. This permits easy renewal ot 
the impact receiving surface, thus saving the shell and 
resulting in much saving to cotton mills. 

James R. Wilson, of Ramseur, N. C.,-was awarded a 
patent on a lap stick as used in pickers and the like foi 
holding the lap rolls in position. It is a rod of iron with 
a circular portion bent on one end at right angles to the 
rod to form a head, thus replacing the old type of lap 
stick having a cast iron head, which often broke, resulting 
in serious damage to the picker. 


University Establishes Cotton Research Work 


Knoxville, Tenn.—President james D. Hoskins, of the 
University of Tennessee, has announced the creation of a 
“cotton institute” at the University to “integrate existing 
experimentations and prompt further research in all 
phases of the cotton industry.” 

“We tace the fact that this great industry of our na- 
tion and especially of the South is a sick industry,’”’ Hos- 
kins declared. 

“The importance of meeting this problem and seeking 
its solution with every facility at our command cannot 
be overestimated.” 
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The Fred Erwin Beal Case 


HE time was an afternoon early in June, 
Tgoe9. The scene was the interior of a “camp” 
erected in Gastonia, N. C., by the National Tex- 
tile Workers, the communist union which had 
fomented and was conducting an unsuccessful 
strike at the Loray Mills. 

The situation was that the mill had resumed 
operations and that its employees were deserting 
the union ranks and returning to work and that 
gloom prevailed among those who remained 
faithful to the union, most of them being from a 
very low class of employees. 

To add to the gloom Albert Weisbord, a 
wealthy young man who had learned his com- 
munism at Harvard University, had deserted 
Fred Erwin Beal, the strike leader, and returned 
to New Jersey. 

The ‘‘camp,”’ as it was called, was a building 
with port holes for guns and with platforms for 
men to stand upon while firing guns. 

Very few of those within the “camp,” on that 
June afternoon, had ever worked in the Loray 
Mill or any other mill. Some were organizers 
for the National Textile Workers but quite a 
few were hired thugs and gunmen from New 
York City or New Jersey. When afterwards 
asked why he was willing to shoot the policemen 
one of the thugs replied, “‘What do you think I 
get my $40 per week for?”’ 

Into that “camp” on that afternoon came a 
well dressed and cocky negro named Hall. He 
was from Chicago but was just back from Rus- 
sia, where he had been sent to study communism, 
and some one, who did not know the South, had 
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sent him to Gastonia to assist Fred Erwin Beal. 

The only people in the South, who have a gen- 
uine dislike for negroes, live in the isolated sec- 
tions of the North Carolina mountains; in fact, 
in two of the mountain counties it has been, for 
several generations, an unwritten law that no 
negro can stay over-night and none has dared 
disobey. 

About 1905 there had been a shortage of tex- 
tile labor in Gastonia and, by a concerted move- 
ment, about 2,500 people were brought from 
mountain coves to Gaston County mills and 
many of them went to Loray Mill. 

The negro Hall knew nothing of the situation, 
but as he lectured upon the communism he had 
learned in Russia and attempted to exert his 
authority, resentment and an inherited antipathy 
to him arose in his audience while the imported 
gunmen, from the North, looking upon him as 
one of their bosses and as a representative of 
their employers, leaned towards him. 

In the midst of this tense situation a telegram 
came from a communist union in New Jersey 
demanding that the Gastonia group recognize 
social equality with negroes. As Fred Erwin 
Beal was absent, the negro Hall received the 
telegram and placed it upon the bulletin board. 

A long, lanky mill operative, of mountaineer 
type, tore the telegram from the board and grind- 
ing it under his heel, expressed his opinion of 
negroes and of those who regarded negroes as 
their equals, and there was a spirited but some- 
what brief exchange of blows between the moun- 
taineers and the gunmen. 

Immediately thereafter some of the mountain- 
eer group sought the advice of Gastonia lawyers 
and the story we have told above is based upon 
their statement to the attorneys. 

When Fred Erwin Beal returned to the 
“camp” he found a divided organization and he 
realized the necessity of some activity which 
would unite the two groups. 

Being desperate, he decided to defy the re- 
cently enacted Gastonia ordinance prohibiting 
parades and organized a march which went to 
the Loray Mill and back to the camp and under 
his inspiration there was much singing and 
shouting and probably some drinking. 

The Gastonia Chief of Police, O. F. Aderholt, 
heard of the disturbance and as he and his offi- 
cers approached the ‘“‘camp” to investigate the 
reported fighting a voice was heard to exclaim, 
“Shoot the —————— offi- 
cers!’ and firing broke out from several sides. 

Chief Aderholt, who was standing on the side- 
walk at the side of his car, was shot and fell 
mortally wounded. After a jitney driver, C. L. 


Johnson, had put the wounded and dying man in 
his automobile, the thugs fired on it again and 
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again, splintering the windshield and denting the 
body and fenders. 

The shots, according to reputable eye-wit- 
nesses, came from the portholes of the “camp”’ 
which housed Fred Erwin Beal and his hired 
gunmen, many of whom had never seen the in- 
side of a cotton mill. Few, if any, of them were 
Loray Mill strikers. 

As Aderholt died, Fred Erwin Beal, the insti- 
gator of the murder, fled through the night seek- 
ing his own safety, but he was arrested at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and his gunmen were picked up 
at other points. 

In a newspaper dispatch from New York im- 
mediately after the Aderholt murder we noted 
the following: 


New York.—Union Square, the center of New York's 
Communist activities, rang today with shouts of seven- 
teen orators seeking to create another Sacco-Vanzett 
case out of the trial of twenty-two strikers and union 
leaders held for the fatal shooting of C. F. Aderholt, 
Gastonia, N. C., police chief. 

Five hundred persons, largely of foreign origin, at- 
tended the meeting, many waving banners red-lettered 
with Communist pleas and threats. 


Thus did the racketeers turn the Aderbolt 
murder to their own account and thus was 
launched a great collection, most of which went 
into the pockets of the collectors and very little 
of which went for the employment of defense 
attorneys. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, the or- 
ganization which promotes subversive move- 
ments by defending those who are arrested while 
engaging in them, sent several attorneys from 
New York. 

The case was moved from Gastonia to Char- 
lotte in order to avoid local prejudice, and Judge 
J. H. Barnhill, one of the ablest judges in North 
Carolina, was assigned to the case. 

An attempt was made to show that Chief Ad- 
erholt was accidentally killed by his own officers 
but that fell down when it was proved that Ad- 
erholt was killed by No. 4 and No. 5 shot where- 
as no officer was armed with anything other than 
a pistol. 

Several of the defendants were dismissed for 
lack of evidence but the following were held 
guilty of the second degree murder of Chief Ad- 
erholt: 


Fred Erwin Beal, Lawrence, Mass. 

Clarence Miller, New York. 

George Carter, Mizpah, N. J. 

Joseph Harrison, Passaic, N. J. 

W. M. McGinniss, Winnsboro, S. C. 

Louis McLaughlin, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

K. Y. Hendricks, Gastonia, N. C. 

The lawyers for the American Civil Liberties 
Union appealed the case to the North Carolina 
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Supreme Court, which sits at Raleigh, and ar- 
ranged bail for Fred Erwin Beal and the six 
other men who had been convicted and all of 
them disappeared. 

When the case finally reached the highest tri- 
bunal of North Carolina, arguments were made 
by the attorneys of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and after the record of the case had been 
read by the judges, they rendered a decision 
holding that the trial had been conducted in a 
fair and impartial manner and upheld the con- 
victions. 

During the trial Judge Barnhill held at all 
times that only the facts incident to the alleged 
murder could be presented to the jury and that 
the communism of Fred Erwin Beal and the 
other defendants was not to be considered. 

We, however, can mention here that among 
the early statements made by Beal, upon first ar- 
rival, at Gastonia was the following: 

1 am a Bolshevist. Our Communist Party here sympa- 
thizes with the Communist Party in Russia. Some people 
call us Reds. Our ultimate hope is to establish a Bolshe- 
vist regime in America. Communism has worked for 
eleven years in Russia and it can work successfully here. 
1 am devoting my entire life to radical work. 

A short time after the conviction Alfred Hoff- 
man, of the A. F. of L. and organizer of the 
United Textile Workers, in speaking before a 
meeting of the North Carolina Federation of La- 
bor, said: 

The great majority of the workers and organizers for 
the Communistic National Textile Workers Union never 
worked in a mill and know nothing of actual conditions, 
but are highly educated, theoretical reformers and Com- 
munists, just out of Harvard, Smith and Vassar and other 
high-brow Northern colleges and universities. Many of 
their organizers were hired from private detective agen- 
cies and all of them are in the work for the money they 
can get out of it.” 


Most of the citizens of Gastonia, N. C., and 
many in other sections of the South have hoped 
that Fred Erwin Beal would never be caught and 
would have been satisfied if he had remained in 
Russia or in hiding. 

He has, however, returned to the United 
States and been caught in Massachusetts and we 
understand that the Governor of Massachusetts 
is seriously considering refusing to honor extra- 
dition papers from North Carolina upon the 
grounds that Beal did not have a fair trial. 

The people of North Carolina have a high re- 
gard for justice and if the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts dares to hold that Beal was not given 
nor could receive a fair trial in North Carolina, 
he will be treading upon dangerous grounds. 

The capture of Fred Erwin Beal was not re- 
garded as a matter of great importance but an 
insult by the Governor of Massachusetts will not 
be soon forgotten. 
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yi tensile strength, lubrication and smooth- 
Sizing ness. 

Shuttle “IT’S GOT EVERYTHING! 
Dressing 

Penetrants 4of ‘ISN IO] 
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“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA 
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Mill News 


WINCHESTER, VA.—-A new power house will be con- 
structed at the Winchester Woolen Mill, Inc., which will 
represent a cost of approximately $30,000. 


- 


CoLtumBia, S. C.—Secretary of State W. P. Blackwell 
has issued a charter to the Excel Hosiery Mills of Union, 
S. C., capitalized at $25,000. Officials of the mill were 
listed as H. M. Arthur, president; W. M. Bradburn, vice- 
president, and B. P. Klugh, secretary and treasurer. 


Decatur, TENN.—Stockholders of the Decatur Hos- 
iery Mill, Inc., elected J. W. Lillard, W. B. Dake, R. 5S. 
Henley, W. A. Pulens and George C. McKenzie as direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Dake was elected president and Mr. Henley secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Macon, Ga.—A great deal of the cotton being raised 
in Georgia is being spent by trucks direct to the mill cen- 
ters. Farmers state they desire to save the warehouse 
charges of $1 per bale. 

It is cheaper to send eight or ten bales of cotton to the 
Thomaston Mills at Thomaston, Ga., or even up to Dal- 
ton, Ga., than to ship to a nearby warehouse, a planter of 
Houston County stated. 


CrysTAL Sprincs, Miss.—_-The Crystal Springs Shirt 
Corporation, the initial factory to operate in Mississipp! 
under the balancing program of Governor Hugh White, 
has had a splendid record of having doubled its operating 
personnel since last year, good wages are being paid, and 
the success attained by this garment manufacturing plant 
has been very gratifying. 


Lrnwoop, Ga.—With C. M. Guest & Sons of Anderson, 
S. C., and Greensboro, N. C., in charge of the construc- 
tion and renovation work, 195 dwellings in the village of 
the Union Division of the Exposition Cotton Mills of 
Atlanta, Ga., have been reconditioned. The homes for- 
merly belonged to the Union Division of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, the village and mills having recently 
been purchased by the Atlanta concern. The mills have 
been closed approximately 30 months. 

One hundred and fifty workmen were put on the job 
rebuilding the village and putting these homes into ex- 
cellent condition for occupancy by the operatives of these 
mills which are scheduled to be put back into operations 
at an early date. 

The work of reconditioning these dwellings represented 
a cost of approximately $300 per house, or a total of 
approximately $60,000, for the entire program. This 
work has been practically completed. 

The mill-owned property includes a commissary, school, 
recreation building and several other structures in addi- 
tion to the mill building, the office building, and the 
dwellings for the operatives. 

When the mill operated on two shifts on the payroll, 
there were 350 operatives regularly employed. 
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Mill News 


Mon TGoMeErRY, ALA.—A new cotton weaving plant is 
reported to be planned for Montgomery in 1938. When 
completed; the mill will employ from 200 to 300 workers 
for full operations. 


Rep Sprinecs, N. C.—Red Springs Weaving Company, 
with authorized capital of 1,000 shares, no par, and sub- 
scribed stock of three shares, has received a charter from 
the Secretary of State to deal in textiles, real estate and 
construction business. The incorporators are C. W. Til- 
lett, H. B. Campbell and B. I. Boyle, all of Charlotte, 
N.C. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The dyeing department of the 
Charlottesville Woolen Mills is being expanded, the 
power house at the mill is being enlarged and additional 
facilities will be installed, including a 220 horsepower 
high pressure water tube boiler unit furnished by the 
Combustion Engineering Company of New York. These 
mills are engaged in the manufacture of uniform cloths, 
using 2,520 spindles and a battery of 52 looms, 


FIELDALE, VA.—aAIl operations of hosiery manufacture 
of Marshall Field & Co., manufacturing division, will be 
conducted under one roof as of March Ist. A new. build- 
ing has been erected at Fieldale, and new dyeing and fin- 
ishing equipment has been installed, together with the 
newest type of boarding machines. Marshall Field & Co. 
have disposed of all their low gauge machinery and hence- 
forth will manufacture 42 and 45-gauge hosiery only. 
The mill equipment will be divided equally between these 
two gauges. It is believed that bringing all the details of 
hosiery manufacture under one roof will facilitate the 
service offered to customers of Marshall Field & Co.., 
manufacturing division. 


CiirTon Force, Va.—The Nalven & Son’s local unit, 
narrow fabric manufacturers, has put into operations 55 
additional looms. 

The company has constructed an addition to the rib- 
bon unit it operates in Cliftondale Park, near here, in 
which these additional looms have been installed. This 
work has been completed and the looms put into opera- 
tions with approximately 200 additional operatives added 
to the payroll. 

It was stated that this enlargement program of the 
local unit increases the floor space to 25,000 square feet, 
and the number of looms to more than 100. 

It was reported here recently that when the new unit 
was put into operations here, one of the units of the 
Nalven & Son in New York would be closed. It was 
likewise reported here that the company may concentrate 
all of its operations here in time. 

Frank DiRienz, secretary of the company, is superin- 
tendent of the unit. 

The local unit is engaged in the manufacture of ribbons 
for lamp shades, skirt bindings, millinery, and for other 
use. It has been in operations at Cliftondale Park for 
approximately one year. 
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What do you need? 


CHECKS, LUGS, HARNESS STRAPS, 

BUMPERS, PLAIN AND GROOVED 

BINDER LEATHER, SPINDLE LEATHERS, 
HOLD-UP STRAPS. 


Charlotte textile leathers are built to 
specifications, carefully inspected and 
delivered to meet your requirements. 
They are made in oak tannage or Hairon 

leather from tough, heavy foreign hides. 


Check your stock today, order now from 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
“BELTING COMPANY 
| Ph CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Uniform in Quality — 
> 


Uniform in Size— 
Uniform in Finish— 


“PRECISION” 
BOBBINS 


“Take the Guess Work Out of Production” 


Southern Representative 
D. C. RAGAN, High Point, N. C. 


New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest la 
improvement entering the spinning Bi 
room since the advent of the HIGH Wie 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 6. P. O. 
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Rare Chinese Textiles To | 
Be Shown At Golden 
Gate Exposition in 1939 


San Francisco.—The history of 
Chinese textiles, illustrating the early 
loom, dye and embroidery technics, 
will be told at the 1939 Golden Gate 
International Exposition in one of the 
most comprehensive displays of Ori- 
ental fabrics ever shown. 

This textile exhibit will be one of 
the features of Chinatown, a $1,200,- 
000 replica of an ancient Chinese 
walled city. Here in the native shops 
rugs, rare silk hangings, brocades. 
velvets, tapestries and embroideries 
will be displayed to the visitors. 
Craftsmen from the interior of China, 
who have never seen modern looms, 
will employ their primitive methods 
of weaving. Certain of the embroid- 
ery technics to be shown can be 
found only in the more remote re- 
gions of China today, due to the fact 
that the textile centers, such as Peip- 
ing, Tientsin and Canton, have felt 
the Western influence and gifted 
young maidens are no longer willing 
to go blind over seed stitches. 

The story of China’s contribution 
to the development of textiles will be 
told in an exhibit that will cover the 
history of fabrics from the earliest 
time to the present day. A tall pagoda 
rising in the middle of a quaint Chi- 
nese garden will furnish the unusual 
setting for this exhibit, which will 
attempt to show how the Chinese 
achieved sericulture and the brocade 
loom; originated the twill weave, the 
satin weave, and other weaves; de- 
vised the Peking stitch, the Peking 
knot stitch, and other embroidery 
stitches. 

The exhibit will explain the origin 
of silk culture in China about 3,500 
years ago and the beginning of tail- 
ored clothing about that time. Both 
brocades and silk tapestry probably 
came into existence during the Han 
Dynasty (206 B. C—22 A. D.) 
Woolen twill, damask tapestry, plain 
silk cloth (rip weave), figured gauze, 
monochrome damasks, and pile car- 
pet are also attributed to this period. 

Fabrics of this display will be di- 
vided into three main classifications 
imperial palace pieces, temple 
pieces and miscellaneous textiles. 
Among the important exhibits prom- 
ised are several well-known pieces 
from the William Edward Colby col- 
lection, which is said to be the larg- 
est private collection in the United 
States. 

Included in the Colby exhibit is a 
magnificent Imperial Throne curtain, 
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Department 


| PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
ept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


WANT POSITION as overhauler or ma- 
chinery erector in card room, Perma 
nent job if possibl Long experience. 
Sober. Willing to go anywhere. Good 
references, Address Overhauler. care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Second Hand for 20,000 spin- 
die. mill who has had plenty experience 
carding and spinning waste and coarss 
eotton yarns Outline full account of 
experience when answerine Mill runs 
full time straight salary Address 

Second Hand,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


SERVICES DESIRED of capable textil 
mill cost man. In answering furnish in 
detail account of experience and type 
system used, also salary expected. Ad- 
dress Man,’ care Textile Bulle 
tin 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechani: 
in North Carolina or South Carolina 
Wualified for any textile plant (Can 
come for personal interview Address 
care Textile Bulletin 


1108 E. Trade Charlotte 


BARRETT 
| ROOFING 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 


WANTED—Overseer of Weaving and As 
sistant Superintendent by small mill 
making osnabures, single and double 
filling ducks Applicant must be man 
with practical experience and not over 
0 yvears of age. Give references and full 
particulars, salary, desired in letter of 
application. Address Box X. Y. Z., care 
Textile Bulletin 


A TRAINED, EXPERIENCED, vet thor- 
oughly practical, Plant Engineer desires 
an opening with a Southern Industrial 
riant Vassachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology Address “C.. DD. care 
Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED by young man 34 
vears of age as superintendent of a 
small weaving mill or overseer of large 
weave room Cc. S. course years 
experience on plain and fancy, colored 
and gre, Address care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Textile graduate with several 
years’ experience installing point sys- 
tem incentives in Southern mills Give 
full details regarding education, experi- 
ence, personal description and present 
salar’ include references and recent 
photo. Address &., care Textile 
Bulletin 


which measures 21 feet wide and 16 
feet high. Of yellow satin brocade, it 
bears the nine-dragon pattern, a de- 
sign reserved for the emperor only. 
Never again can the world create an- 
other brocade like this one from the 
Chien Lung period—not unless mil- 
lions of gifted subjects bow once 
more to a monarch with unlimited 
resources. 

The rare k’o szu or silk tapestry 
will be represented by some marvel- 
ous examples—specimens which em- 
perors would have treasured. This 
type of weave is exclusively Chinese, 
andthe art of making the finer type 
is gone. Among the satin hangings 
will be one with a rich plum-black 
color. A particularly fine velvet pal- 
ace carpet of a deep, cool green will 
also be shown. Such pieces as these, 
many of them dating back to the 
Ming Dynasty, answer critics who 
regard all things Chinese as neces- 
sarily having vivid colors. 


Make Plans for Texas 
Cotton Meeting 


Waco, Tex.—Added emphasis will 
be given the movement to better the 


grade of Texas-grown cotton, at the 
annual convention of the Texas Cot- 
ton Association, to be held in Dallas. 
March 17th-18th, that city having 
been selected at a meeting of the 
directors of the association, held re- 
cently at Houston. 

For a number of years the asso- 
ciation has made a better grade of 
Texas cotton one of its major objec- 
tives. Efforts of the organization 
have borne abundant fruit, the neces- 
sity for production of a higher grade 
of cotton being generally recognized 
throughout Texas. 

Speakers for the yearly convention 
will be chosen by President A. M. 
Grayson, of Dallas, and L. T. Mur- 
ray, secretary and general manager, 
Waco. 


Saco-Lowell Votes 
Regular Dividends 
Biddeford, Me.—Saco-Lowell Co. 
declared regular quarterly dividends 
of 25 cents on A and B preferred and 
convertible stock and a 25-cent divi- 
dend on common stock to sharehold- 
ers on record February Ist, payable 
February 15th. 
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New Cotton Uses 
Noted in Report 


Washington. — The principal new 
cotton product developed by the 
Agriculture Department during the 
past year is a bag in which Cuban 
raw sugar may be shipped, it is point- 
ed out in the annual report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
discussing the bureau’s efforts to find 
new uses for cotton and cotton cloth. 

Similar cotton bags for Hawaiian 
raw sugar are being used in experi- 
mental shipments. Specifications were 
developed for a number of cotton 
fabrics, such as cotton bagging which 
will withstand a high-density com- 
pression without the necessity for 
patching the baled cotton, a shade 
cloth for nursery stock, a fabric for 
soil fixation, a gas-tight fabric for 
use in the fumigation of tobacco beds 
and a fabric for shading seedbeds. 


Textile Plan 
To Make ~~ To Europe 


Charlotte,, N. number of 
textile leaders in this section are plan- 
ning to go on a tour of European 
textile centers, including four days 
at the Leipzig Trade Fair, it was 
learned recently. 

Dr. E. W. K. Schwarz of New 
York, who brought a number of Ger- 
man textile manufacturers to Char- 
lotte to visit textile plants a few 
years ago, is conducting the tour of 
European plants for American indus- 
trialists. 


The group will sail from New York 
February 26th, and will visit Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Nuremberg, Mun- 
ich, Milan, Heidelberg, Duesseldorf. 
and Paris, returning to New York 
April 15th. 


Donald Comer Invites 
F. D. R. to Visit School 


Washington, D. C.—Donald Com- 
er, Sylacauga, Ala., mill operator, in- 
vited President Roosevelt to dedicate 
the $155,000 B. B. Comer Memorial 
School at Sylacauga on the Presi- 
dent’s next trip to Warm Springs, Ga. 

Comer, who had lunch with the 
President, said the Chief Executive 
hoped to accept but could not prom- 
ise definitely. 

The school was built with public 
works and mill funds and was named 
after the mill owner’s late father. 
one-time Governor and Senator. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 
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Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St.. Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


For Fast Action 
Use 


4 Want: Ads 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Demand for gray cotton goods quieted 
down last week but prices remained strong. Sales for the 
week fell below production but this caused no concern as 
in the previous week virtually an entire month’s output 
was disposed of. 


Combed goods continued to sell in encouraging volume. 
Prices on other types of fine goods were also marked up 
as sales continued to increase. 


Estimates are that the volume in slub yarn broadcloths 
during the past two weeks reached 50,000 pieces. Surveys 
reveal that most mills have no February goods, and that 
some mills are sold through March. The latter are not 
interested in quoting for April, it is suggested. Most of 
the business was booked at three-quarters and at seven- 
eighths, it is observed. The nominal market for spot is 
considered at 11 cents, with nearby contract at 11 te 
10%. 

Fair business reported placed in osnaburgs for Febru- 
ary-March, in 40-inch, 3.50 yard, at 5 cents; 40-inch, 7- 
ounce, 3.50 yard, at 5 cents; 40-inch, 7-ounce, at 7 cents; 
40-inch, 2.05 yard, at 734; inquiry for 36-inch, 2.85 yard. 
Talk indicates more bag business considered pending. 


Reports of business in 40-inch, 3.25 yard sheetings for 
February-March at 6 cents; reports of 37-inch, 48 
squares, 4.00 yard, sold at 544, net, which many consider 
as the market for standard makes. 


Demand for finished cotton goods was consistent. Mills 
quoted new season prices on outing flannels at levels 
somewhat below those quoted a year ago. Lower prices 
were also named on all-wool blankets. Jobbers and retail 
buyers purchased fair amounts of domestic goods. De- 
mand for work clothing was a trifle better. Other staple- 
colored goods were in spotty demand. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s pa 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 4¥V%, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 65 
Tickings, 8-ounce 15% 
Denims, 28-in. 11 

Brown sheetings, standard 934 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard ! 6% 
Staple ginghams 10 


ay J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Improvement continued in the sales cotton yarn mar- 
ket last week. More manufacturers came in for yarn, 
both combed and carded, which they ordered for delivery 
through the next three to four months. Much of the cov- 
ering was confined to shipments through the next two to 
four weeks. Spinners showed sufficient interest to accept 
commitments into the early weeks of the second quarter 
of the year, though some time ago there were more among 
them who were not interested in selling that far ahead. 


In weaving numbers of carded grade a fair demand has 
been apparent with bulk of interest in the coarser counts. 
Sales of 20s two-ply have been closed at 20'%c for ordi- 
nary and up for the so-called plush qualities: in 30s ply 
there is little demand and spinners ask from 25“4c to 27c 
depending on the grade. Carpet yarns of the accepted 
type breaking five pounds have been held at 17c this 
week but sales have been very small. 


Mercerizers have been doing better because of the lisle 
hose demand but this has not reached its expected vol- 
ume, much sampling and getting out of new numbers in 
the trade now taking place. Most full-fashioned mills 
have included lisle in the spring lists and orders for these 
are expected to increase from now on. If so it will help 
mercerizers not only by the sale of the finest and most 
expensive yarns but also because processors will be able 
to use their supplementary equipment like gassing ma- 
chines because the new yarns require much processing to 
be suitable for the stockings wanted. 


Combed yarn spinners are optimistic over the possibili- 
ties of the promotion of lisle full-fashioned hosiery for 
sport wear. This movement has been getting a tremen- 
deus amount of publicity recently and many combed 
spinners anticipate considerable business from this source. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Rs 17% 2s 19% 
10s 18 16s 21 
12s 18% 20s 21% 
14s 19 30s 26%, 
20s 20 
268 23 
20) 95 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 28 Re 781 
0 
40s 30 10s 19 
12s 19% 

Southern Single Warps l4s PAL 
16s 

10s 18 20s 21? 

2s 18% 
Carpet Yarns 
20s 20 Tinged SS and 
23 4-ply | 16 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
10s 30 4-ply 18 

White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 
oe Part Waste Insulated Yarns 

Ra 18 
18% Ss, 1-ply 14% 
1 2c 19 Ss, 2,3 and 4-ply 19 
1fe 20 10s, 2, 3and 4-ply 15% 
Ne 12s, 2-ply 16 
24s 92 20s, 2-ply 19% 
26s 94 16s, 2-ply 18 
26 30s, 2-ply 
26a 29 
108 30 Southern Frame Cones 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 8s 17 
10s 17% 

8s 18 12s 18 
10s 18% 14s 18% 
l2s 19 16s 19 
l4s 19% 20s 20 
l6s 20 22s 21 
208 2 248 22 
268 24 268 23 
30s 26 28s 24 
40s . ‘ . 80 30s . 25 
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HARDING & HEAL 
ESTABLISHED 168686 
PRINTERS 

Manufacturers of One Time Carbon Forms 


102-104 GREENWICH STREET 


NEw YORK. N. Y. 
REPRESENTATION IN THE SOUTH 


j 
Vi 


THE SNAPFORM 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 
List your stocks for sale with us 

R. S. DICKSON & CO." 
Charlotte | 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
> 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send 14s Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards’ 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PrEss_ 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Sur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


PACOLET MFG. CO., NEW HOLLAND, GA. 


Master Mechanic Gives Banquet To Thirty-six Employees 
in Honor of Year's Service Without a Lost Time 
Accident 


On Friday night, January 7th, the engine room of Paco- 
let Manufacturing Company was the scene of a happy, 
triumphant group who had looked forward and worked 
faithfully for the promised treat—a banquet for a year's 
service without a lost time accident. 

H. H. Grier, master mechanic, has 36 employees in his 
department, and “Safety First” is a precaution he urges 
continuously and with wonderful results, as this fine rec- 
ord proves. 

Naturally, work in the shops is always more or less 
dangerous, but with proper thought and precaution, Mr. 
Grier urged that bad accidents could be avoided. Blue 
lights were burned continuously in the shops to remind 
the workers to “Think Safety.” In every possible way 
they were made conscious that “Safety First’ meant 
health and happiness. For 36 men to work in a shop a 
whole year with no lost time accident is certainly an 
unusual feat. 


Superintendent M. G. Stone was so impressed by this 
record that he decided something must be done about it, 
So he 


had the following engraved on a handsome plaque to be 


in addition to the banquet given by Mr. Grier. 


hung in the engine room: 


Certificate of Appreciation 
Awarded to 


H. H. GRIER 
in Recognition of 
Outstanding Supervision 

in Guiding his Department 
Through 12 Consecutive Months 
Without a Lost Time 
Accident 
M. C. STONE 


Jan. 7, 1938 Pacolet Mig. Co. 


Front Row, Sitting—H. C. Bone, C. W. Wilson, J. W. 
Brownlow, G. W. Maness, Fred Shirley, J. E. Masters, Will 
Sargent, Roland Pass, |. J. Souther, R. E. Bone, Guy Wilson, 
Frank Colbert, Pat King, Virgil Williamson, Marvin Wood, 
Superintendent Stone, Dr. John Yarborough, H. M. Jackson, 
c. J. DeWitt, and Mr. Wood. 


Standing—A. B. Godfrey, Bill Smith, O. A. Fitzgerald, W. 
N. Buffington, H. H. Grier (the host), J. A. Tilley, Lythle 
Crouch, H. G. Whitmire, Mark Wallace, C. A. Kytle, W. M. 
Hulsey, M. W. Head. 
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The banquet consisted of oyster stew and accessories, 
coffee, etc. As a total surprise, Mrs. Grier contributed a 
huge pound cake, topped with icing and candied cherries. 

Miss Gould, a teacher, assisted Mrs. Grier in serving. 
Kiser Morehead, one of the colored shop employees, 
helped to prepare the feast, directed by Mrs. Grier. 


Notable Guests 


Dr. John Yarborough, presiding elder N. E. Ga. Dis- 
trict, and Methodist Church of Gainesville, delivered an 
address. 

C. J. Dewitt, of Liberty Life Insurance Company of 
Spartanburg, and Mr. Wood, of the same company, At- 
lanta, both made addresses appropriate to the occasion. 


Superintendent M. C. Stone also added much to the 
interest of the occasion by complimenting Mr. Grier and 
the shop force. Altogether it was a great evening and 
‘a grand time was had by all.” 

Mr. Grier has promised another banquet terminating 
another year without a lost time accident, and it is a safe 
bet that “the boys” will put it over if possible. 

Those employed in this department, also a few guests, 
are as follows and as shown in picture: 

Not shown in picture were seven colored men who had 
a table all their own in a corner of the engine room: 
Alvin Wells, Lodis Williams, Mance Thompson, A. D. 
Williams, John Thompson, Frank Roper and Kiser 
Moorehead. These boys did their part, too, in making 
the year’s record. 

Mr. Grier came to the Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany February 6, 1917, and has never lost a minute on 
account of an accident. 


BATESBURG, S. C. 


Martel Mills 


This mill is on short time and everybody is getting fat 
except Superintendent C. E. McAlister, who says that is 
the only thing he ever tried to do and did not accomplish. 

T. L. Shepherd, overseer carding, is getting so fat it is 
serious. He’s only eating two meals a day and that just 
aids digestion and makes him fatten faster. 

B. G. Payton, overseer spinning, was so afraid he’d lose 
his youthful figure he went on a diet of buttermilk almost 
exclusively. 

J. C. Butler, overseer weaving, is hoping to reduce 
while on double duty—looking after the clothroom in 
addition to the weave room, while J. C. Alford, overseer 
the clothroom, is in the hospital recovering from the re- 
moval of his appendix. 

The grounds about the mill are delghtfully clean and 
in season a carpet of green grass makes everything even 
more attractive. 

Though the mill has been running only three or four 
days a week, there is no grumbling and growling, and 
taken altogether, the people here are mighty fine and 
friendly. It is a pleasure to stop here. 

C. T. Duffie, in charge of second shift weaving, is a 
new subscriber whom we are proud to introduce to our 
big family of readers. 


44 Cross Street 
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WHERE IS BUSINESS GOING 


in 1938? 


Where will it leave you next Decem- 

ber? A clear picture of what to look 

for—definite concise interpretations 

of economic trends and prospects — 
is in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER for 1938 


@ Send this advertisement and One Dollar 
for this Forecaster plus a Special Report on 
“Why Renewed Progress of the Business 
Cycle Should Follow the 1937 Interruption.” 


@ You will also receive three important 
current Brookmire Bulletins covering |, An- 
nual Stock forecast with the Brookmire List 
of Approved Stocks, 2, Annual Bond Fore- 
cast with Bond Investment Progrom for 
$100,000, 3, Planning for Consistent Invest- 
ment Achievement. 


Five valuable guides for $1.00 


Order your copies today—the edition is limited 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RIGHT ON 
THE BOARDWALE Per Person 
27 Room 

Here you will find everything to fur- Less Weekly 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms . gun 
deck beautiful dining room at the 
oceans edge... superb cuisine... 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow quests .. . and 
the delighttully friendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea 
SPECIAL 
WEEKLY RATES 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET AND 
INFORMATION 


ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN ~ CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A MILLMAN 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 


POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 


GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


| 
ELSEA 
— 

: 

| = 

= 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO,., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 58 


ligon, Greenville, 5S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2540 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd... N. E.: C. A 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade KRd., 8S. W. North on Charlotte, F. 
ij. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South ¢ olina—Greenville, WU. 
Kk. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee Sign al Mountain, W. G 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
(jore Ave L_Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 

AKRON BELTING co., Akron, ©. Sou Branches, 914 Junhne ton 


tidg.. (Charlotte, N. 405 Woodside Greenville, 3S. 
390 S. Second mphis, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. ales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mger.; Birmingham, 
ebb Crawtord Bide John J. Greagan, Mer.; Chariotte, 


Johnston Bldg William Parker, Mer.: ‘Chattanooga, 
nn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., S. Kerr, Megr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidge., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 


Tex... Santa Fe Bide., bk. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg.,. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg.., 
W. Stevens Mer Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. Ll. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo Railway Exchange Bidg., ©. Ll. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide., Karl 
R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, Fla., 419 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, LD. Southern Bidge., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 


Court Square Bidg., Laltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Maronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 


ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Blide., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual) 
Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo.; 620 8S. Sth St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Blide.. Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse 1000 W. More he ad St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, kxecutives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 


AMERICAN CoO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. IL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, (“harlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Kobert Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St... Columbus, Ga.:; Ww Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Hiuntsville, Ala.: DL. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atianta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
liep., Barney KR. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
(Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Kep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
LL. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. K., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
ir. 8S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Kep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
kr. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
teps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, 5. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Paimetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
HKide (jireenville C.: J. Moore 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


Ca (jastonia Mill Supplv Co... Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
Fleton (Oo ir Dallas, Tex. 


St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
tep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., C harlotte, Be. &. 


CAMPBELL 4& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York Clty. 
Seu. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. 0. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 22-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou Re ps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Iinc., 

T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidge., Greenville, Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. Cc.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atianta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 


708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C.. A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Gree nville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
Ss. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Mer.;: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and P aper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., ©. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products ee Co., 824-25 
Sank Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!I, BAKER 4 CO., 411% 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Piant, Charlotte, N. C 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Milier, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
toller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Greenville Roll & Leather Co.., 
Greenville, &S . Take Up Roll Agent: M Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Chariotte, N. C, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H,. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, S. C.; Ww. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith. Dist. Sales Mer W 
Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.. ¢ ‘harlotte. €3 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. Il., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Ine., E. |., The R. & W 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Chariotte, 
Nn. cC.. S R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE co., Westfield. Mass Sou Office, Sia 
Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.;: J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Ride... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Bldg 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg.. Charles- 
ton, S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
R. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., © .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.;: 
Charlestén, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex... L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.;: Houston 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.;: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.;: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky... E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. I. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank FE. Keener, 187 Spring St... N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps.. W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.;: 
C. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.., 
Ri ‘hmond,. Va.; BE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St.. 

W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. 
Ala : Atlanta Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Battey Machinery Co.. 
Rome, Ga.: Bluefield Supply Co.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississipp! Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson. Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.: C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans. La.: Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.: I. W. Philips .,Tampa, Fla.: Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Ralley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson. S. C.: Supertor Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport. La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va.. Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 
<. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley. Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanbure. 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Augusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York Clty. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark. Box 27 Spartanbure. S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


 H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide... 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Aet Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. Wilmington. Del. Distrib- 
utors—Durkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse (Co... 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511-513 
Rhett =. Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W fashineton and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
Hoaa Spectalty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Ca.. Anderson. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 8S. C Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply 


Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville. Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
L. Hilgert, 1306 Court Square 


Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 
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Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; c. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. teilly, $855 Peac htree, Apt. No. 46, 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.;: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. EB. Dodd. 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 383-3692, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.,. 8S. W Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY COoO., W. A., $14 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.: Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mtg Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensbor« C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co hart itte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw 
Co., Anderson, C.: Montgomery & Cri ford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.;: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co Atianta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala, 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Tiler .P. O. Box 1388. Greenville, 8S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St... Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 er: St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Edward Smith. Asheboro, N 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep.. Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel Conn. 
W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown. Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave Greenville, 8. C.; 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. Macintyre, Franklinton, N. C.; Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. FE. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St... Phone Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Gree nville, me 45. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlatte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.: 
cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchbure,. Mass... and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.) Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 208 Commercial Blde., Gastonia, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. Ss. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps... L. H Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem 
N. C.: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay. 1600 
S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.: J. T Hoffman. 88 Forsyth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga Atianta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY 4& SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4 CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure, 158 E. Main St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.;: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery. 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., EB. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 188 B. 
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Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- ‘Salem, Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. Cy: John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt, 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; ; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; AWlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.;: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. C., ‘>. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C . Gray, Mer.; 
708 Guilford Blde., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mgr.; 708 
Mills Blde., Washington, D. C., BE. N. Foss, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, > 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Didg., 
Greenville, S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 8. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: T. C. Roggrenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 8S. 3lst 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.;: Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave.. Asheville, N. C.:; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, WM. 43.3 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W. E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 S&S. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Chapman Dru 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Hason-Morgan Co., 31 
®°nd Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg. Va.: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va; 
Mullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 5 .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mgr. 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1L.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 1738 W. Franklin Ave., P. Oo. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mgr., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


Inc., 814 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res 


n WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
. ©. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; EB. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, we ee Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Charlotte, N. C.. H. Porcher and R. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., hdloeta. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
a... Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Maas. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales. Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde¢., Greenville, 5S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4 CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. . Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, S. c.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


Murchison’s Report To Senate Committee 
(Continued from Page 8) 


plish them. The danger of lodging vast discretionary 
powers in the hands of central administrative or quasi- 
judicial agencies has been amply demonstrated. 


The industry’s fear of the growing bureaucratic con- 
trol is well justified. The expansion of that method of 
regulation cannot be accomplished without a correspond- 
ing loss of judicial proceedure as it has been traditionally 
practiced in the United States. It is one thing to have 
clearly defined wage and hour standards enforceable 
through the courts and quite another matter to have 
loosely stated wage and hour policies administered ac- 
cording to the discretionary dicta of a Labor Standards 
Board or a National Labor Relations Board. We are 
daily realizing more fully that during the past few years 
we have devoted too much time to formulation of ideals 
and objectives, and too little to practical means of attain- 
ing those objectives. 


Many of the evils of our competitive system could be 
overcome by the voluntary efforts of industry were co- 
operative action possible under our anti-trust laws. Reg- 
ulatory policy should take this possibility into account. 
So far as the cotton textile industry is concerned it has 
the will and the unity of thought prerequisite to putting 
and keeping its own house in complete order from the 
point of view both of industry policy and national pol- 
icy. But any concerted effort on the part of the industry 
itself to implement these desires would immediately come 
under the cloud of uncertain legality. 


Industry cannot be stripped of its traditional rights 
and privileges without likewise stripping it of its re- 
If we are to preserve as a living progres- 
sive entity the American system of free enterprise, we 
must adopt a national program predicated not upon the 
diminishing responsibility of business, but upon a con- 
tinually expanding responsibility. 


sponsibilities. 
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47 SUPPLY OF WATER 
OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


N EVER 
FREEZE / 


VOGEL, Frost-Proof- Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. YVOGET, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


WHAT YOU SAVE 
Plus 
WHAT YOU GAIN 


Where you install Hermas shears you cut down cloth-room costs. 
But what you save is outweighed by what you gain with your 
customers, through delivering only uniformly clean, well-handled 


 HERMAS AE SHEAR 


is entirely automatic. Shears 60 to 90 yards to the minute. Re- 


moves all hanging strings from selvages as well as the body of the 
cloth. 


Have this double aid to help you sell. All facts are yours for the 
asking. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Reduced En arged 


Special Rings by 
RING SPECIALISTS 


DIAMOND FINISH Reduced Rings are a special design 
for preparing a frame to spin finer numbers without 
changing the holders. Our Enlarced Rings permit larger 
packages with present holders. Specializing in RINGS for 
65 years, we can give you prompt information and service 
on standard and special designs of every description. 


WHITINSVILLE (™455> 


SPINNING BENG COs. 
Makers of Ipinning and Twister R IS73 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 


20% 


Of Purchases Bought on Impulse! 
with 


Coordinated Packaging 


Your Products Take Advantage of 
That First Impulse---which is to Buy 


A study of consumer reactions has shown that about 20% 
of the purchases in a modern grocery store are a direct 
result of an “impulse” to buy certain products. This 
impulse buying js attributed largely to package designs. So 
a good package capitalizes on woman’s first impulse—to 
buy. If you have several wrappings or different products, 
the packaging or packages should bear relation to each 
other, having a coordinated style in color or design, so one 
would help identify and advertise the other. Also by 
adhering to this unified idea of matched packaging you can 
save money on art, plates and printing. 
Let us submit designs on folding set-up boxes, cartons, 

e counter and window displays, and shipping containers. . 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N, C. BURLINGTON, N. C. ASHEBORO, N. C. 
PULASKI, VA. MARTINSVILLE, VA, CHARLOTTE, N. C. KINSTON, N. C. 
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...bet the Counters You Need 
trom Veeder-Root's Complete Line 


Performance and production of all types of textile machines can be checked 
and measured ... and so more closely controlled ... by the use of 


Veeder-Root Counting Devices. 


All looms may be equipped with the exclusive 2-3 Pick Counter that is 
quickly convertible, right in the mill, from two to three shift operation 

. also with Single-Shift Pick Counters if needed. All frames, speeders, 
slubbers, twisters may be equipped with the 2-3 Hank Counter that pro- 
vides the same advantages as the 2-3 Pick . . . also with Single Hank 
Counters for one-shift operation. Then there is the full line of Lineal 


Measuring Counters, supplied to register in practically any unit desired. 


Veeder-Root gives you the only complete line . . . and the best-engineered 
line as well—-for 30 years the source of every important improvement in 
counter design and construction. And that’s what’s back of the industry's 
buywords: *"To get the most and best for your money—get it from Veeder- 


Root.’’ Write for information on any counters you require. 


VEEDER-ROO 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES LN BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT 

GREENVILLE, 8. C. LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA BUENOS AIRES MEXICO 
CITY LONDON PARIS TORIO SHANGHAI MELBOURNE 
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